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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


May, 1908 


ODAY we are wishing ourselves 
and our subscribers ‘‘Many Happy 
returns of the Day.’’ With the 
May anniversary number 
AMIC STUDIO enters on its tenth 
year. Weare promising ourselves 
that the next year shall show a 
steady advance over the past. 
One new feature of the coming 
year will be the transferring of 
the Crafts department to the new 
practical magazine for the art student and crafts worker 
which will be issued the first of October. _KERAMIC STUDIO 
will then be devoted entirely to ceramics, the space at pres- 
ent occupied by Crafts being devoted to the Happy Study 
Hours department and other subjects connected with cer- 
amic work. Several special numbers are in preparation. 
Among these is a series devoted to the flowers of different 
states. The Texas wild flower number by Miss Willits will 
be the first of these, followed by ‘‘A New England Garden,”’ 
depicted by Mrs. Sara Wood Safford. “‘‘Father Knicker- 
bocker’s Posy Patch” will have its exponent in the editor. 
Other special numbers will be announced later. 


The KERAMIC STUDIO announces a design competition 

for December as follows: 

The best naturalistic study in color of any subject suita- 
ble for ceramic purposes, accompanied by detail draw- 
ings in black and white. $20.00 $10.00 

The best decorative study in color of any subject suitable 
for ceramic purposes, accompanied by detail drawings 
in black and white. $20.00 $10.00 

The best design applied to a ceramic form. $10.00 $5.00 

The best drawing of some natural form with details and 
conventionalizations. $10.00 $5.00 


Questions in regard to colors and other materials 
will be answered in ‘‘Answers to Correspondents.”’ If your 
letters to the Happy Study Hours Department are not 
- answered in the current article, look in the ‘‘Answers to Cor- 
respondents’ column. Technical information will be found 
there. The Happy Study Hours will deal more with general 
topics such as ‘‘ways and means’’, ‘“‘methods of study”’, 
practical suggestions of all kinds. 

The June number of Kegramic Strupio will be 
devoted to work by the New York Society of Keramic Arts 
and will be in every way a valuable number. Our natural- 
istic friends will please bear with us, since there will be only 
conventional work. The following issue, July, will be filled 
with Texas wild flowers from the brush and pencil of Miss 
Alice Willits, formerly of Cincinnati, and connected with 
the Rookwood pottery. 


Many letters have been received asking about the 
marketing and criticism of designs for china and the other 
crafts. Such drawings may be submitted to the editors 
of the Keramic Studio.—Study Hour gs 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS 


The National League of Mineral Painters is a Society 
composed of individuals and clubs, the latter when duly 
accredited, being represented by delegates on its Advisory 
Board. Its object is the advancement of Ceramic Art, the 
evolution of a higher standard and more purposeful work. 

The League was founded in 1892 and the first exhibi- 
tion was accorded a place at the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 
1903. Since then an annual exhibition has been held and 
the Society has exhibited with honor at every national ex- 
position, and also at the Paris Exposition in 1900. One of 
the aims of the League is to encourage the individual by 
helpful, suggestions and intelligent criticism, and to this 
end the study course was formulated and in 1902 a com- 
parative exhibition organized. The use of clays and the 
artistic development of form has been largely represented 
in recent years and has added much to the interest of the 
annual exhibition. So also has overdecoration given way 


to simplicity and a following of more dignified design. 


Medals have been offered from time to time, stimuiat- 
ing members to earnest and original work, thereby awaken- 
ing latent possibilities, and bringing before the public truly 
artistic and highly meritorious conceptions in form and 
color. 

Too much commendation cannot be given the study 
course, and its far reaching educational value. Clubs and 
individuals from Maine to California are working out the 
same problems and have the benefit of careful discrim- 
inating criticism from Miss Bennett of the Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

It is only by seeing and knowing what others are doing 
that we progress and in the League’s comparative exhibition, 
going as it does from one club to another throughout the 
United States, a vast store of knowledge is brought together 


that in its scope is invaluable. 


In 1902 the Board rendered a decision that any re- 
sponsible club outside the League desiring the exhibition 
may receive it by paying $10 into the League treasury, 
assuming the packing expense for re-shipment and paying 
receiving and dispatching expressage. Each administra- 
tion has added something to the League worthy of re- 
niembrance, in the faithful discharge of duty and the at- 
tainment of higher ideals. The fire has been kept alive, 
and enthusiastic efforts have brought forth fruit that shall 
lend its influence to greater things. 

The first president was Mrs, S. S. Frackleton; Second, 
Madame S. E. Le Prince; third, Mrs. Worth Osgood; fourth, 
Mrs. Vance Phillips; fifth, Mrs. Belle Barnett Vesey; sixth, 
Mrs. ‘William H. Farrington. 

MINNIE C. CHILDs, 
4742 Evans Ave. Treasurer N. L. M. P. 

£ 
STUDIO NOTES 

Mrs. S. Evannah Price held a successful exhibition 
of her work in china painting and water colors on April 3d 
and 4th in her studio, 23 West 24th St., New York City. 

The studio of Mrs. M. A. Neal, 1425 


City will be open all summer. 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 


HAPPY STUDY HOURS 


| es so glad I gave you some ‘‘pot boiler’ suggestions 
last month, for more than one subscriber has written 
to the effect that in her desire to study with teachers ‘‘whose 
very names meant inspiration even pot boilers have become 
glorified as a means to an end’’—and the better our pot 
boilers, the shortér the road to that work in design which 
each writer has said was her ambition. Not one has said 
she was content with that which she already. knew, and each 
letter tells of a struggle against such odds that one feels he 
cannot pass on his little knowledge soon enough. One 
worker who cannot go away to study this summer asks if 
she may send for cricitism some drawings of the wild flowers 
that grow-so abundantly in her State. Indeed she may, 
and all others who are interésted to make such drawings. 
She adds: “I really éan do ‘hard work if I just knew how.” 
She asks only for a _Jittle guidance and is willing to work. 
This is just what we need in our Ceramic world—students 
who love their work; who are willing and anxious to de- 
velop something for:themselves and not merely blindly copy. 
Even if the copy work must.be done for a time, it will be 
done with much more understanding if one at the same 
time is studying to interpret nature in his own way, or 
to make a pattern from some part of a flower growth per- 
haps undiscovered until now. 

Another worker writes that she doesn’t know when 
she’s right. Few of us do—but there are certain laws of 
design which we try to work by, that have come to us from 
masters whose work has stood the test of time and constant 
association. “The principles discoverable in the work of 
the past belong to us, not so the results. It is taking the 
end for the means,” Study the art of other times and 
other nations, make tracings of designs that please you, 
and carefully note the spacing and spotting of color, but 
remember that these honest old workers used the material 
about them and made it significant of their own time and 
country. They drew the thing ,they were familiar with 
and in which they had learned fo see beauty. Knowing 
and appreciating the true beauty of that which had been 
created for them, they in’ turm tried to. make even the 
every day articles of utility beautiful by adding some simple 
pattern developed from plant or animal life. Never did 
they destroy the utility function of the object decorated; 
the decoration was ° secondary, and was a loving torch 
added to an already lovely form. If every worker would 
only remember this. 

In selecting a shape to decorate, think to notice 
if. it has any “bumps or beads or curves that will 
interfere with its practicability, if it’s to be for a 
practical purpose, for alas! many of the forms offered 
to the China painters for decoration are impossible. 
They have no beauty to start with, and no one 
could make them beautiful, but now we are getting 


fine new shapes and the worker can start with the right 


thought, that is, to add interest and beauty to some-. 


thing already good. Watch yourself closely that you do 


not overdecorate—that is a fault of most of us. It is much 


harder to keep a piece fine and simple, than to make of it an 
elaborate ornate thing. Even in your naturalistic work, 
this thought of subordinating the design to the shape can be 
observed. You will be surprised to see how far a little 


decoration will go, if, before you touch the brush, thought 


is given to spacing the stems, leaves and buds upon a sur- 
face so that the lines of the design will be in harmony with 
the structural lines of the form. Haven’t we all drawn lines 
(thinking of stems as lines) on a surface, and noticed that 


the piece at once looked queer and wobbly? | 
With the drawings of the wild flowers, send drawings 


of a shape with a design suggested upon it. I’m sure help 


can be given you, and at first, perhaps in this way you will 


be led to a better understanding of design principles than 
by trying to produce more formal or abstract patterns. 
I’m suggesting some more pot boiling ideas, and natur- 
alistic though they are, there is yet law and order in the 
arrangement. In the drawing of the rose wreath, you will 
notice that the unit (marked) can be spotted five or six times 
around a plate. Use as many of the extra small rose links 
as may be needed to make a continuous border. Paint 
the design and fire without any background. In a second 


working wash over the entire surface with a good Ivory, 
but do not cover the heart or lights of the rose, only its edges. 
If clean crisp modeling has been done in the first painting, 
very little detail need be added unless it be an accent to a 
stem or leaf here and there. A contrast can be had by tint- 
ing the space between the rose wreath and the edge of the 
plate a deeper tone of Ivory than that washed over the 
center surface, or inside the border may be left clear white 
china. Try white roses showing soft yellow centers and 
bands of Silver for a dainty ice-cream plate. The upright 
rose design can be carried out in the same colors or the 


‘roses may be made pink with soft nicely grayed leaves. 


Let this unit divide the plate into three, five, six or seven 
parts as may make pleasing spacing, and let the trailers be 
the link. The little orange is another motif to be used in 
the same way. ‘Try this on fruit plates, sherbet cups and 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 


the like. A good Ivory for this is made of 
two parts Yellow Brown and one of Yellow 


Green applied ‘thinly and pounced. These are 


what we call ‘“‘compromise’’ designs, and you 
who have trouble in converting your patrons to 
a more reserved kind of decoration on their 
table china, will, I feel very sure, satisfy their 
demand for the naturalistic, and at the same 
time be influencing their minds, quite un- 


consciously, in favor of what you want most 
to do and to give them—simple formal border 


designs on their tableware, Let us all try to 


get our minds in condition to receive the best, 
and trust that we may be ready and able to 


recognize it when it comes. 
—The Happy Worker. 
FLEUR DE LIS 
. Photograph by Helen Pattee 


Barclay Paist 


OLORS for flowers, mix Air Blue, Carmine 

53 (or use Rose) for the pale portions, 
Dark Blue and Ruby Purple for the strong 
color. Albert Yellow for the tuft of yellow on 
the three lower petals of the flower, blend 


gently down into the petal to meet the violet ° 


color. For shadows in the petals wash deli- 
cately with Grey Green for second fire. Paint 
the leaves with Grey Green, Olive Green and 
Dark Green according to the values. Copen- 
hagen Grey makes a pleasing background. 


| JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (Pages 5 and 9) 


Photographs by Helen Pattee. 
H. Barclay Paist, 


HE inlers for this decorative flower are 
Olive Green, Dark Green and Violet of 
Iron. The flower is a pale green -streaked 
with Violet of Iron and green pistil. The 
stems very pale green, leaves modeled with the 
two greens. Follow the values in the photo- 
graph for the modeling, with the exception 
of the stems which appear darker than we 
would show them in color. A background of 
soft Olive Green or Neutral Yellow will be the 
most harmonious. 
£ 
TREATMENT FOR CYLINDER VASE— 
SAGITTARIA 


April Number, page 281.* 
Henrietta Barclay Paist. 


For the design use three tones of Olive 
Green or Grey Green. The flowers are white. 
The spots (stamens) yellow. The paths around 
the design of Green Gold or Silver. Outline all 
with Violet of Iron, Dark Green or Black. 


od 
SHOP NOTE 
Owing to the large increase in business, 
Dorn’s Ceramic Supply Store, San Francisco, 
have opened a retail branch at 1209 Sutter St. 


*The treatment given in April Number for this design — 
was a mistake and we give here the right treatment. 


FLEUR DE LIS—PHOTOGRAPH BY HELEN PATTEE 
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| Nancy Beyer. 
TREATMENT FOR CHINA 
FIRST FIRE. 


PRACKGROUND—Gray Yellow. Lily—Gold Gray, light 
tone of Moss Green for the green touches in it. Leaves— 
- Copenhagen Blue, Grey for Flesh, Blood Red toned with a 


little Black. 
SECOND FIRE. 
Mixture of Pearl Grey and Black carried over the ‘Ginen! 
-hagen Blue as well. 
THIRD FIRE. 


“ Vans thin enveloping tone, Pearl Grey and Dark Yellow 
Brown; iffafter the enveloping tone has been gone over 
the color ‘has fired out, retouch with the colors used: for 
first fire. 

WATER COLOR TREATMENT 


Tone paper with Gamboge Black and Burnt Sienna, 
a warm brown tone (not too dark), the lightest note 
being the touches on the leaves; flower and stem should 
have a wash of Gamboge and Prussian Blue, the darkest 
note, a warm dark grey obtained by mixing warm colors 
with black; where the top of the flower turns over it is blue 
violet, made with Madder, Lake-Deep and Prussian Blue, the 
lower part of the flower red violet made with Madder, 
Lake Deep, Prussian Blue and Raw Sienna, also a touch of 

the same color on the lower part of the stem. The stripes 

on, the inside of the flower are pure Burnt Sienna. Finally 
wash over the entire background Raw Sienna and Black, 

‘bringing it lower in tone than the highest note which is 

. the. — of yellow green; when dry scrub lightly. 


FLEUR LIS (Page 13) 
ie the study of the fleur de lis, which was from nature, 
the upper and lower left hand flowers with bud attached 
were a delicate violet with rich violet lines on lower petals. 
The right hand flower and the bud above it were yellow 
with tawny yellow brown lines on lower petals and bud. 


In painting these lines use Yellow Red with the Yellow 


Brown. The greens close to the flowers and buds need 
quite a little yellow and yellow brown, and where shadowed 
by the blossoms some rich brown green. The other greens 
cooler with Apple and Shading Green. The writer found 
some delightful tones of gray for the background by blend- 
ing the different shades of violet with Myrtle Green. Use 
quite a bit of blue with the violet and you will have an 
agreeable color and one that will bring out the yellow 
flower and the centers of the other two. Use two careful 
paintings to bring out the realism of light and shade, but 
for the third painting blend and soften all edges possible. 
To allow the color of blossom or bud to pass right over 
surrounding surfaces, either background or foliage, adds 


much to the beauty of finished work. 


OF THE NEWARK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC 
ARTS 
first exhibition of the Newark of Keramic 
Arts was held at Keer’s Art Galleries in Newark from 
March 16th to 21st the inclusive. The members responded 
to the call of the Club to work hard and well that their first 
exhibit might not only be a help to themselves but convince 


their townspeople that really good work was being done in 


their midst. Mr. Keer, returning after an absence abroad, 
seeing the exhibit only at its close, said: ‘‘I expected to see 


— -THE-PULPIT DESIGN FOR PLATE—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


Tint thie A nace all over with a light touch of Neutral. Yellow and fire. ‘Trace the design, tint the panels again with Neu- ; 
tral Yellow, lay Olive Green on leaves, bands and flowers, fire again. ‘ 
~. Violet of Iron. Lay the Green on again if it appears weak. Outline all strongly with Violet of Iron. ; 


Wash the upper part of the flowers with 
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6 AERAMIC STUDIO 


Mrs. Watertield Mrs. Waterfield 
Mrs. Watertield Mrs. Waterfield 
Mrs. Kyerson Mrs. King 


Mrs. A. Van Ness Mrs. Granberry 


only flower painting but this kind of work is on a thoroughly 
artistic line and is like what one sees abroad in the arts and 
crafts shops.”’ - | 
The Club as a whole has given much time to the study 
and designing of table service, and many members con- 
fined their exhibits to that work. No one showed more 
versatility, strength and charm in her work than Miss 
Jetta Ehlers. A tankard with a grape motif was a hard 
problem splendidly handled, but for charm and an all the 
year round joy to live with, the afternoon tea set in blue 
and white was chosen as the choicest part of her exhibit. 
To make a perfect setting for it, the design was repeated 
in the same blue on a linen tea cloth. Miss Ehlers also 
showed some fine figure and miniature work on porcelain. 
Mrs. Carpenter’s punch bowl, with its design frankly 
adapted from historic ornament, was a splendid piece of 
work in design, color and technjque. Mrs. Woodruff showed 
a set of cereal bowls and plates in white and gold, done with 
nice thought and feeling. Mrs. English had a tea jar which 
in its quaint charm seemed more to express herself than 
did her wall plaques. Mrs. William Smith’s exhibit in- 
cluded, besides some interesting plates, a bowl in red and 


Miss Harrison — Mrs. Carpenter. 
Miss Witter F Mrs. Tillman 
Mrs. Smith | Mrs. English 
Mrs. King Mrs. Cummings 
Mrs, Van Ness Miss Leach 


Miss Mrs. Hawkins Mrs. Woodruff 
Mrs. Harrison 

Mrs. Robert Madison Miss Crane 

Miss McKenzie 

Mrs. Watertield Miss Mc Dougail 


Mrs. N. H. Carpenter 


HONOR TABLE—SOME OF THE BEST THINGS SELECTED 


Miss Ehlers Mrs, Voorhees Mrs. Wim, L. Smith 
Miss Mc Kenzie 
Miss Helen Jephson Mrs Smith Miss Ehlers 
Mrs. Wm. Woodruff Mrs. Woodruff Mrs. Iinglish 


Mrs. J. N. Waterfield Miss Ehlers Miss Harrison 
Mrs. Voorhees 


gold which was finely handled in a pleasing, snappy way. 
Mrs. Waterfield had a large exhibit of vases and jars, done 
Rter fine models, but of her own; a bouillon cup in red and 
gold was the best and gave a nice staccato note to her exhibit. 

Miss McKenzie proved herself to be a good worker, 
showing a chocolate set in white and gold, and a tea set in 
tones of blue, but her nicest bit was a tea jar with simple 
conventionalized flower decoration. Miss Harrison’s work 
was worthy of a quiet study by those who are inclined to 
ignore techniqne; her plates and bowls for the table and 
designs for milk pots were all satisfying and appropriate 
and executed with exquisite feeling. 

Miss Jephson had handled successfully the difficult 
problem of a punch bowl with a grape design in Persian 
red, silver and black. Mrs. Hawkin’s vase in tones of 
brown was nicely thought out and her large panel of the 
interior of the Antwerp Cathedral was splendidly handled. 
One of the newer members, Mrs. Voorhees, showed by her 
work that she will be one of the strong workers in the Club. 
Her vase in greens showed nice feeling for line and color, 
and a little bonbon cover witli rose motif was a lovely bit. 
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Afternoon Tea Set by Miss Ehlers 


Mrs. Van Ness proved herself to be with the real 
workers, showing a dainty breakfast set in greens. 

Some of the members had only one or two pieces, but 
these were worthy of mention. Among these were Mrs. 
King, Mrs. Ryerson, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Granberry, Mrs. 
McDougal, Miss Crane, Miss Wittle, Mrs. Tillman, Mrs. 
Cumming, Miss Perriam and Miss Leach. Many have done 
yo studying aside from the working out of the monthly 
Club problem, but work they all do toward better design 
and better home decoration. 

HISTORY OF THE NEWARK CLUB 
Mrs. Wm. L. Smith. 


HE Newark, N. i Society of Keramic Arts has cele- 

brated its fourth anniversary by a first exhibition of 
the work of the club members. 

This recalls the time when each worker worked alone, 
lacking the inspiration and help which members alone can 
give and wishing that in some way China Decorators might 
get together. Two members of the New York Club, but 
residents of Newark, Mrs. Carrie Wood Rosegrant and Miss 
Jetta Ehlers sent out invitations to those who would be 
interested in the founding of a club and the result was 
twenty workers anxious to form the Club. It was then and 
there decided that the Club should be a study Club and all 
who were willing to make their own designs, to work out 
their own salvation with faith and diligence, were eligible 
for membership. The result has been an unusual number of 
unusually original designs, and that many of those who had 


president; Miss Jetta Ehlers, vice-president; 


Miss Ehlers 


done but little and who felt re badd és nothing are among 


best workers. 


The success of the Club is largely due to Mrs. Sara Wood 
Safford who was almost sole critic for two years and now 
comes to the Club in that capacity more frequently than 
any other artist, although much help has been received from 
Mr. Marshal Fry, Mr. Hugo Froehlich, Miss Maud Mason, 
Miss Caroline Hofman, Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, Miss Mira 
Burr Edson. 

The first officers of the Club were: Miss Jetta Ehlers, 
president; Mrs. Carrie Wood Rosegrant, vice-president, 


Mrs. W. L.. Smith, corresponding secretary; Mrs. F. N. Water- 


field, recording secretary; Mrs. A. Van Ness, treasurer. 
The present incumbents are: Mrs. N. H. Carpenter, 


Harrison, recording secretary; Mrs. Francis King, Jr.,-cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. S. Warren Granberry, treasurer. 
A yearly banquet in May, a social meeting in December 


give an opportunity for the making of friendships. 

The meetings are held the last Thursday of every 
-month’in a beautiful room in the Free Public Library and 
all the resources of the Library are at site disposal of the 
Club. 


MUSTARD POT IN GOLD, IVORY AND GREY—C. BABCOCK 


Miss Mary. 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—PHOTOGRAPH BY HELEN PATTEE (Treatment page 3) 
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METALLIC DEPOSITS ON GLAZES 


(CONTINUED) 
Louis Franchet 


APPEARANCE OF METALLIC DEPOSITS 


The deposits obtained in the reducing atmosphere may, 
according to circumstances, present altogether different 
aspects. Glaze No. 2a, for instance, may give a smooth 
metallic surface, with a coppery appearance, without any 
iridescence; or a metallic iridescent surface; or perhaps one 


face only of the vase will be irides¢ent, the other face having | 


a smooth surface. If the vase. is submitted to another re- 


duction, the smooth metallic surface may come out. with - 


iridescence, and inversely the surface which was iridescent 
after the first firing, may take a smooth metallic appearance, 
after the second reduction. If a vase showing one fage 
smooth and the other iridescent, receives a second redut- 
tion, there will often bé imversion, that is, the iridescent 
face will become smooth and the smooth face, iridescent. 

I must call attention to another phenomenon. Very 
often the metallized surface, instead of being glossy, comes 
out mat but always a glistening mat. 
to determine the catises of this phenomenon, I have mostly 
used iridescent glazes. A vase with one of these glazes, 
will, after reduction, come out with three different aspects: 

° every face may be glossy; 2° one face glossy, the 
other mat; 3° every face mat. Sometimes many consecu- 
tive firings in the same muffle with the same glaze applied 
over the same body, will give pieces constantly mat, then 
with still another firing, the mat effect will disappear and 
be replaced by a very glossy finish; or, in the same muffle, 
there will be a mixture of mat and gloss, as well on pieces 
in the center of the muffle as on those on the sides. _ 

_ The glossy’or mat finish of a piece is generally caused 
by its degree of vitrification, and it seems strange that this 
will vary on the same piece, placed in the center of the 
muffle, where the temperature is generally the most even. 
This phenomenon however is frequent and is undoubtedly 
due to special chemical combinations under the influence of 
reducing gases. This is shown by the fact that iridescent 
glazes containing bismuth oxide come out mat more fre- 
quently than any others, while the reverse should be the 
case, since this oxide gives to glazes a great fusibility. 

My researches having been made with glazes, the ab- 
solute vitrification point of which is 970° C. (cone og), I 


have tried, in order to obtain glistening mat effects, to in- 


corporate metallic oxides. into glazes developing but com- 
ing out mat at that temperature, the point of vitrification 
having been delayed by the addition to the glaze of zinc 
oxide, titanium oxide an@ specially alumina. »I have ob- 


served that in such experiments not only the metallic deposit 
was formed with difficulty, but that nearly every time theré. 


was none, while on bright glazes fired at the same time the 
metallic deposits were formed quite easily. 


It seems then that there is a relation between the action — 


of reducing gases and the degree of vitrification of the glaze, 
the gases acting with much more energy’over bright glazes. 
It seems also that carbon monoxide and hydrocarbons have 
a strong action only over glazes which are glossy at the 
time the reduction begins, and that the devitrification is 
really due to the gases. I have often withdrawn a piece 
from the muffle before the reduction was complete or after 
it had been too prolonged, but I have never obtained a speci- 
men of mat effect. In the first case the iridescence was 


little developed, in the second case it .was destroyed and 
Inversely it is 


the glaze had become exceptionally glossy. 


In my experiments © 


when: the reduction ina been carried on as regularly as 
possible that the greatest number of mat pieces is obtained, 
in some cases the whole kiln giving mat pieces. 

I have made experiments also to find out if the more 
or less high temperature reached had some effect on the 
mat aspect. I have fired glazes 1a to 6a, successively and 
on different bodies, at 950° C., 920° C., and 890°C. (the 
normal degree being 970° C.) At 950° C. there was no ap-. 
preciable change in the appearance and intensity of the 
iridescence; at 920° C. the mat tone was very similar to 
that obtained at 970° C.,; but the iridescence was not so 
marked; at. 890° C. the metallic coat was somewhat rough 
because of insufficient firing; the iridescence, although weak, 
was, however, noticeable in glazes containing copper and 
bismuth oxides, while there was almost none with the silver 
mixtures. 

Before concluding these remarks on metallic deposits 
obtained by reduction, it; seems necessary to disprove a 
legend to which much faith has sometimes been given: I 
mean the story of metallic reflections under the glaze. It 
has been claimed that the famous Italian iridescent faiences 
were covered with a translucent glaze under which the 
metallic deposit was. This assertion is absolutely false, as. 
the mode of formation of the deposit would make the opera- 
tion impossible. In fact the glaze then should be very fus- 
ible and sufficiently rich in lead and alcalies for the point of 
devitrification not to be above 950°C. This glaze would 
have ‘to be fired in an oxidizing fire, in a reducing fire the 
lead would be reduced and the alcalies'would form on the — 
sutface a white efflorescence. An oxidizing firing being 


‘necessary for. this coveritig glaze, the iridescent deposit 


would be destroyed. There are other reasons why this 
application Would be impossible, but it is not necessary to 
go into more details here. « 

IRIDESCENT GLASS 

One may obtain on glass, as well as on pottery glazes, 
a metallic iridescence of Breat richness, by incorporating 
either into the glass itself, or into a relief enamel applied 
over it, the same metals which I have described for faience 
work. It is also possible’ to apply ochre mixtures, as is 
done with faience, but this process is difficult because of — 
the nature of glass; besides, the iridescence thus obtained 
is seldom very marked. 

When the metals are introduced into the glass, the 
latter is worked according to the usual process of glass man- 
ufacture, it is then reheated to a lower temperature than 
the point of devitrification, but high enough to make possible 
the action of reducing gases. If one has to deal with a trans- 


‘lucent glass, colorless or slightly colored, one may bring 


the gas current inside, with a tube. Iridescence is then 
produced but generally of weak tones. 

It is much better, and this is the process generally used, 
to incorporate the metals into a fusible enamel which is ap- 
plied on the glass, either as background, or in drops, spots 
or streaks. The firing is done at 620° C. (cone 021) exactly; 
then the kiln is left to cool down to 450° C. at most, when 
the reduction is given as for metallic deposits on faience. | 

An enamel fired on glass must not crackle when cool- 
ing, nor cause the breaking of the glass; both must have the 
same coefficient of expansion. The following is an enamel 
which will act well with glasses such:as are generally found 
in the trade, and which will stand the addition of coloring 


oxides without hardening in any appreciable way: 


Quartz 19 
Red lead 73 
Boric acid 8 
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These ingredients should be thoroughly mixed, fritted, 
then ground wet. 

The salts of silver, copper and bismuth are added by 
simple grinding and in the same proportions as for glazes 
1a to 6a. 

Iridescence on glass is specially noticeable because of 
the beauty of tone which is given by the translucency of 
the material on which it appears. Metallic deposits on 
faience are influenced by light only on one face, while, in 
deposits on glass, the light rays penetrate the whole mass 
and determine the development of tones of a variety and 
brilliance which are modified by the color of the glass and 
its refractive properties. ; 


B—METALLIC DEPOSITS OBTAINED WITHOUT REDUCTION 


We have seen that, under the action of carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrocarbons, glazes could be cdvered withi 
metallic deposits of a glistening nature, the aspect of which 
could be modified at will. As the process presents diffi- 
culties, ceramists have tried and have partially succeeded 


in obtaining similar effects in an oxidizing fire. But if the: 


metallic effects are somewhat similar, the physical and 
chemical phenomena which are so characteristic of re- 
duced deposits, will never be found in the oxidizing series. 
In the latter, the metallic or glistening effect is only due to 
the more or less marked division of molecules, while in the 
former there is a chemical reaction accompanied by physical 


phenomena due to a molecular grouping which can be modi- ° 


fied ad infinitum. - 

In oxidized deposits state is not, as in the case. of re- 
duction, a combination of the elements of the glaze with 
the metal which produces iridescence; the metal here is 
simply deposited over the surface of the glaze, either in a 
finely divided state which is obtained by solution in some 
essence, or in a concentrated state which produces a smooth, 
non-glistening covering. The best example of this class is 
gold in the particular form which is called. by ceramists 
liquid bright gold and which we will study later on, also 
platinum which, in the form of protochloride, is soluble in 
fat essences, and consequently may be applied in thin coats 
over the glaze. . 
| When one wishes to produce metallic deposits over 
glaze or glass, in an oxidizing atmosphere, it is necessary 
to add to the metal a certain quantity of bismuth oxide 
(about 10%), which will act as a flux, otherwise there would 
be no adherence of the metallic deposit, as the metal does 
not combine with the silica or other elements of the glaze. 
In deposits produced under the action of reducing gases, 
not only is the addition of bismuth oxide unnecessary 
for this -purpese but this metal is used only to obtain 
the blue color, or the green color when combined with 
silver. 


Metals in the state of organo-metallic compounds must | 
_ always be dissolved in some fat essence (turpentine, lavender, 


etc.); the solution is applied over the glaze with a brush, 
then the firing is done at about 650° C. (cone 020); organic 
matters are destroyed, and the metals appear, either with 

smooth and brilliant finish, or in the iridescent state, ac- 
cording to the degree of concentration of the solution. 
These different aspects however are always stable, and can- 
not be modified, either by a change of atmosphere, or by 
any increase of heat within the normal limits, that is, any- 
where below the point of fusion of the underlying glaze. 
We have seen that conditions were entirely different with 
deposits obtained by reduction ; these we could produce, then 


destroy, to see them reappear, modifying shades and aspects 


at will, simply by changing the length of firing and reduc- 
ing conditions. It is important to insist on this point, as 
it shows absolutely that metallic deposits possess entirely 
different properties according to the nature of the gases 


‘which produce them. 


It is possible in many ways to make metallic combina- 
tions which will be soluble in essences, but there are some 
unavoidable causes which preyent the metallic coat from 


having the.intense tones which may be observed in reduced 


deposits. One of these causes is the lack of great solubility 
of the organo-metallic compounds in the essence; another, | 
and the more important, is the difficulty of. combining a 
sufficient quantity of the metal with an organic sub- 
stance. 

However an exception should be made for platinum 
and gold. The latter is now most generally used in the 
shape of organic combination for the gilding of porcelain, 
faience and glass. It remains over vitrified substances in 
a very brilliant state and does not need to be burnished. It 
is known in industry under the name of liquid bright 
gold or gold lustre. Its preparation is too well known to 
be fully described here. The different processes used vary © 
but little: the’ gold salt to which bismuth oxide is “added 
is generally dissolved in balsam of sulphur, and to the 
compound thus obtained is added turpentine or oil of 
lavender. The method which consists in dissolving the 
precipitate of ammoniate of gold in the essence is not used 
any more. 
_ The state of concentration of the» = solution is a 
very important point. If the solution 1 is concentrated, the 
gold forms over the vitrified surface a ‘perfectly uniform 
coat, opaque, brilliant and non-glistening; if it is very 
diluted, there remains only a purplish or pinkish coloring, 
translucent, and with weak iridescence, which is called 
Burgos lustre. | 

Silver in organic solution gives a ilbie or brown color- 
ing over a white glaze; but, over a cobalt blue glaze it pro-— 
duces a green iridescence and this lustre is known as can- 
tharis lustre. If the lustre is in the presence of lead oxide 
it produces a great variety of iridescent effects and is called 
litharge lustre. 

The shades of color may be varied ad infinitum by 


mixing several metals in the same solution, or by super- 


imposing over the giaze solutions of various composi- 
tions. 
In order to prepare platinum lustre, it is sufficient to 
grind the protochloride of platinum with fat essence.. 
(TO BE CONTINTED) 


WL=DUCTA JORDAN (Newcomb College) 


In several phades of biue and grey, all outlines and handles in gold, 
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KERAMIC. STUDIO 


DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF CHINA 


THIRD PAPER 
Caroline Hofman 


G oe ae color when you have a class before you and 


can show them beautiful examples of color is one thing, . 


and to teach it to persons miles away, by written words, is 
quite another and more difficult matter. So we must con- 
sider this more in the character of a talk upon the subject, 


which is intended to give suggestions for study, ‘than in any’. 


way a definite exercise such as the former papers have been. 

In practising color harmonies it is much better to be- 
gin with colors which are ‘‘toned,’’ that is, slightly grayed; 
and not attempt to combine brilliant-colors until we have 
trained our eyes to distinguish those that are harmonious. 
Color has, first of all, ‘‘hue’’; that is, one of the distinct hues 
of the spectrum; red, violet, orange, etc.; next it has ‘‘in- 
tensity’’; it may be so vivid as to fairly dazzle our eyes, and 
that is ‘‘full intensity,” or it may be so dull as to be scarcely 
distinguished from*grey, and that is very low intensity. 
Third it has ‘‘value’’;.a color may be very intense and yet 
as dark in value (against white) as a very dark grey would 
be, or it may be very intense and almost as light as white 
itself. You can prove these propositions for yourselves, 
as we have only time here for a statement of the facts. 

There are schools that believe color-harmony can be 
taught as a science, instead of being the result of training 


in appreciation, but personally I do not believe that they 


have yet proved their theories or produced colorists 1 in ange 
method. 

Color appreciation is a thing to be cultivated like any 
other fine taste; and those who are not actually color-blind 


Composition II—Showing flat decorative treatment for porcelain slab. 


PERSIAN BOWL 


pein adapted from old Persian lustre ware bowl in the Metropolitan Museum. 
CoLor Scuems--General tone, including everything in the design which has photo- 


graphed in the light@et. tone, soft grey-orange. All the medium grey of the design 
represents a clear blue green, very soft in quality. The darkest tone in the design 
represents a very dark warm grey, almost black, but softer in quality. 


can cultivate it to good result if they are really eager to do 
so. As students then, seeking a knowledge of color, let 
us try our first exercises with those that are toned; and for 
simple work along this life the cheap ‘‘water-color crayons”’ 
of French manufacture, which come in round boxes, are 
excellent. 


For suggestions in color harmony we find of late many. 


color prints; those of Professor Dow, which he calls the 
Ipswich Prints being especially beautiful and simple in their 
color and composition, while some reproductions of Japa- 
nese and of English prints, are also used as suggestions by 
designers in planning ‘‘color schemes’’.* We have to choose 
our color models very carefully, or, if we doubt our own 
judgment in the beginning, appeal to some one whom we 
know to be a good judge of eee harmony when we come 
to make our selections. 

Another, and an endless source of study in seeking 
color schemes is nature herself; but here the beginner is 
liable to some confusion unless he realizes that nature 
must be interpreted rather than copied. Suggestions she 
gives us lavishly,—but we ments not be too literal in following 
them. 

A flower, a leaf and the stem of a plant will very often 


by give us valuable hints as. to colors which harmonize; but 
in the leaf, especially, we must allow more grey than we 


at first suppose, as leaves reflect the sky, or,any light color 
around them, so that their greens are never harsh and 
“edgy” in color, 

With this in mind we can make many. a color-harmony 
from the flowers about us. A daffodil, for instance would 


give us: 
Parts of Plant Colors Values 
leaves blue-green dark 
flower yellow and orange light 
calyx and stem yellow green medium 
bract orange (like dull brown) medium 


*We have not spoken here of old Japanese prints, as they are usually 
too valuable to be within the reach of all students. 
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As nature portions the amounts, we have the largest of 
blue-green; next yellow; and third, dull orange-brown and 
least of all of the yellow-green. 

The -bract of the daffodil comes sometimes very near 
being of a violet quality, and there is much in the way that 
we feel these colors that gives us quality in our color work. 
If the color-reproduction of our little landscape is success- 
ful you will recognize its haVing been suggested by an iris, 
the colors having. been somewhat toned, and a violet grey 
added because in landscape we always need something of 
the grey quality, unless the material is stained glass, in 
which case the black leading around the glass gives us relief 
from the bright colors. An important thing for us to re- 
member in our color harmonies as well as in the dark and 
light arrangements is the principle of subordination. We 
must not have all of one color in one spot but must break 
it into areas of different sizes, as you will appreciate from 
studying a good oriental’ rug. 

Perhaps. you will think that this is not nature’s way of 
arranging color, but if you will consider for a few moments 


you will realize that this is exactly what she does, although | 


it is often less apparent than in a rug pattern. 

A flower, for instance, has several petals; which arrange- 
ment breaks the color somewhat, and usually we see one 
or more buds near it, showing smaller touches.of the same 
color; then the leaves are in different shaped masses of one 
green, while.the stems and calyxes give us smaller shapes 
of another, usualty a yellower green, with sometimes a little 
red violet running into the colors. And if you follow up 
this line of study you will be surprised at the beautiful 
abstract color schemes you can glean from it. 

If you have only time to make tables of color in a way 
like this, you will-soon have a great deal of valuable mater- 
ial for your decorative work, suggested perhaps by a grow- 
ing flower, a beautiful sunset, a colored stone, or any of 


Blue-green 


Yellow 


Red-violet 


Orange-brown 


Green- grey 


Color scheme arranged in chart form for a memorandum. 


Composition I—Taken from landscape by Hobbema. To be translated into quite 
flat tones (as in Composition II), and colored according to suggestions. 


the thousand and one lovely color schemes which nature is 


constantly showing us. 
These tables or diagrams of color were, I think, first 


used by Professor Dow in his teaching, and have been of © 
great value to many students of design. 


In planning a color scheme to be used on china there 
are several good ways of working, but for directness I have 
found nothing better than the crayons, (sometimes called 
colored chalks, although they aré ‘the size and shape of slate 
pencils) referred to before. If you will pin a piece of char- 
coal paper upon your drawing-board I will try to give some 
suggestions as to the handling of them. Use first updén the 
paper a very light tone of -soft charcoal, lightly rubbed 
smooth with a cotton rag. Then, with the crayon that 
is of a yellow-ochre color rub a light. tone over the charcoal. 
To make this even you may need one of the small grey-paper 


stumps sold by art dealers for a few cents a dozen; and 
called ‘‘tortillons.”’ 


You will find that a tone of color rubbed in this way 
looks much darker than when it lays more on the surface of 
the paper, but you will soon learn to allow for this. 

If you want the tone a little warmer (redder and yel- 
lower), touch in, here and there, the color you require and 
work it lightly into the paper in the same way. 

Now you have a small sheet of toned paper ready for 


* your design. Upon this you will trace some design that 


you have made, or it would be better to make two outlines 
of the design on the toned Par so that you can a 
ent color schemes. 
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As a china painter you no doubt have many ‘‘test- 


pieces’? upon which you have painted samples of mineral 


colors and fired them, and as, with a little practice, you can 
imitate these colors very closely with your crayons it will 
make your design much more practical to have these beside 
you to compare, as you work out a color scheme suggested 
by a-print or some other good model. 

If you will fill in, very flatly, the design you have traced, 
with two harmonizing colors that are of the same value, 


and enough darker than your tone to show the design in 


good firm spaces when you look at it across the room, you 
will have reached a successful result. For you can deter- 
mine at once just how your design will look in mineral colors, 
which you can not do by the use of washes of water-color. 
(I will speak, further on, of another water-color process 
which is most useful.) 

Always try to keep the edges of your design very firm 
without using an outline, but if you must fall back upon the 
use of an outline be sure that it is a good line; wide enough to 
have some character; and not of a staring black, but rather 
of a clear dark gray. 

The fact of working our colors over a toned paper gives 
them something in common and makes them easier to 
harmonize; and when trying to harmonize two colors that 
are at odds with each other we can often mix a little of the 
one color with the other. There is danger, in doing this, of 
getting them ‘‘muddy’’—dingy and disagreeable in qual- 
ity,—but if done carefully it is a very useful resource. 

One small box of the crayons will give us an endless 
variety of colors, by drawing one into another, and by gray- 
ing and darkening, when necessary, with charcoal, and even 


-with a black crayon. The assortment is usually weak in 


yellow greens and in strong yellow, but these can be bought 


in the soft pastels’ (that are sold by the stick), and used 


in connection with the others. 

While water-colors, handled in the ‘‘scrubbed’”’ manner, 
undoubtedly give us most charming and useful effects for 
china designers (as they can be followed out almost exactly 
in mineral colors), it,is a somewhat slower and more difficult 


process, and so I have not suggested it for — in color 
‘designing. 
Oil-colors are easier to handle for this purpose and are. 


used by many designers; for oils are more opaque, and a 
color that is slightly off what one wants can be painted out 
at once, and thus the whoJe idea of the painter be executed 
while it is freshly in mind. 

For this work a medium canvas or sciihiaiy tiie is 
used, and these, too, are always improved by having a 
tone of soft yellowish gray rubbed into them before the de- 
sign is drawn. For the tone a little White, Yellow Ochre, 
Madder Lake, and a touch of Black will make quite a range 
of tones to select from, and must be first mixed with a pal- 
ette knife and then rubbed in with a big brush, using a great 
deal of turpentine to make the color flow. With your brush 
work it back and forth, up and down, over the surface until 
you have a smooth even tone of almost. transparent thin- 
ness. Even if you should want to represent a white back- 
ground for your china design it will be a softer and more 
interesting white for being over this warm tone than it 
would be over the ordinary cold gray of the canvas. As 
I have said in regard to the work in colored crayons, we 
have, above all things, to keep our designs clear and flat 
in color or they will not work out satisfactorily. . We have 
to mix all our colors first on the palette, with a knife, and 
to be sure that there is enough of each to last throughout 
the design. In applying the oil-colors kerosene oil makes 


: LANDSCAPE WITH POPLARS 


This did not reproduce in the flat tones of the original scrubbed water color; in 
copying it each tone should be kept flat to give the effect intended.) 


Cotor Scnueme, Succestep sy Iris—Trees of foreground and middle- 
distance soft greyish violet (Blossoms of Iris). Dark spaces in foreground and sward 
of middle distance, blue green of soft quality (Leaves of Iris). Road and light spaces 
in foreground, warm brownish grey (Bract of Tris). Trees and sward in distance, blue 
grey (Reflected sky-color on leaves of Iris). Sky, pale greenish yellow with soft clear 
orange (Centre of Iris) This is to suggest how efch color in the growing plant can be 
used in some part of landscape, but the colors:must be used in a low key and not in 
the full intensity of the colors in the flower.  ~* 


an excellent vehicle; ; keep a little in the palette-cup ont 
dip your brush into it occasionally. — 

_ We are so rich in our range of sein colors, we have 
so many hues and tints and tones which can be applied to 
china, that a careful study of the way in which to use them 
with taste and refinement is surely demanded of us for hage: 
very reason. 

If often takes considerable experietice to convince 
ourselves that there is much more beauty in ‘combining 
just two colors that are carefully chosen and harmonized 
than there is in a riot of color where many colors, each 
beautiful in itself, are quarelling for supremecy. 

. The great masters in any art use very simple means of 
expression, but wonderfully well chosen ones. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
cr 
OW EXHIBITION NOTE 

The Arts and Crafts-Society of Portland, Oregon, will 
hold an exhibition of general Arts and Crafts objects, be- 
ginning. May 15th and continuing for three weeks. Ex- 
hibits should be delivered to the Arts and Crafts Society, 
‘Art museum, Portland, not later than May roth, with 
charges prepaid. Return charges will be paid by the Soc- 
iety, or work will be placed on permanent exhibition and 
sale in the Society’s room, if desired. 
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PITTOSPORUM (Page 14) 

4 Edith Alma Ross. 
we pittosporum is a native of Japan and in that coun- 
try grows into a small tree. With us, it is cultivated 
as a shrub’ for its dainty fragrant blossoms. The flowers 
open out white but change in a day or two to a sulphur 
yellow, as some species of honeysuckles do. The leaves 
are evergreen and the flowers are borne in sessile clusters 
at the ends of the branches and are followed by bunches 

of berries. : 

The treatment for water colors will need a dainty grey 
green background with a violet tinge. Olive Green, Ant- 
werp Blue, and Crimson Lake will give this color. 

: For leaves, use Olive Green, Hooker’s Green, Aureolin, 
and Antwerp Blue. 


FLEUR DE LIS--PHOTOGRAPH BY HELEN PATTEE 
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The flowers will need Aureolin and Burnt Sienna for 
the yellow ones, and greenish shadows for the white blos- 
oms. 


The centers are a decided dark green. The stems 
which are woody, will need Vandyke Brown, Crimson Lake, 
Black and Burnt Sienna. ne 

The treatment for mineral colors is similar to that for 
water colors: Egg Yellow, Deep Blue Green, Olive Green 
and Dark Green will give the leaves. Egg Yellow and 
Yellow Brown for the flowers; Brown Green and Deep 
Blue Green for the centers; Ruby Purple, Black and Yel- 
low Brown for the branches. 

A monochrome treatment in greens and white or 
Copenhagen Blue and white would also be very effective 


for this study in the Japanese style. 


(Treatment page 3) 
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. THE CRA FTS 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, 232 East 27th Street, New York. All inquiries in regard to the various 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under this head. 


All questions must be recetved before the 10th day of month preceding issue, and will be answered under ‘‘Answers to Inquiries’? only. Please do not send 
. stamped envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


MAKING OF A METAL BOX — 


Edmund B. Rolfe. 
(CONTINUED) 


Hi pine used as a support for the metal strip should 

be clear and free from graining. Such woods as oak 

or ash, that have alternate soft and hard fibres in them, do 

not give an even effect when the lines are run on them with 

the chasing tool. Even, clear pine, will not‘'allow as deep 

an indentation across the grain as with it. Where possible, 
run all lines with the grain. 

Nail strips of wood over sections of the metal that 
are not being worked on,.to hold it firmly in place. Fig. 9. 

To run the lines, hold the tool between the thumb and 
first, second and third fingers, the small finger resting on 
the metal. Fig. ro. 
hammer, Fig. 11, and a gentle pressure on the back of the 
tool, should run it in any direction you may choose. If it 
does not run, you are striking the tool too hard and it is 
unable to mount from the indentation, or the tool has not 
been made rounding enough. Inclining’the tool a little 
backwards will help. Even strokes of the hammer must 
be given, if an even effect is desired. A rule can be used 
to mark all straight lines, which will be a help. It is 
better not to attempt giving the full relief to the lines at 
once but successively repeating the movement over the 
metal until the desired effect is reached. With tools of 
various sizes, it is possible to give relief of varying kinds. 

If you wish to fill some of the spaces with a repeating 
motif, as for example a Celtic design of interwoven 
lines, you will save much time by using the following method: 

Take a piece of roofing tin or a piece of an old can, a 
little larger than the space you wish to fill on the box.. This 
so-called tin is sheet iron, with a coating of tin on both sides. 
Scrub it on one side with a hard brush and finely powdered 
pumice or whiting. frees 

When clean, mark on it with a sharp point the size of 
the space to be filled. This will help in the proper placing 
of the decoration. 

- Take some annealed iron wire and scrape it on all sides 
until bright. See that the hands are free from dirt and 
grease. Weave the wire into knots, spirals or interwoven 
motifs, anything in a line design that will be in harmony 
with the idea you have in mind. Keep it flat on the tin and 
see that: it properly fills the space. 

Make some of the following flux: 


Chloride of -Zinc.......... I part 


Keep it in a wide mouthed bottle, and use a brush 
quill. holder for applying. A metal one would corrode. 

Paint the wire and the tin under it with the flux. 
Gradually heat the tin from beneath with a gas blowpipe 
and foot bellows, Figs. 12-13, or a spirit lamp, until the 
liquid in the flux has evaporated. Soon after this, the tin 
will commence to liquify, the watery appearance of it dis- 
closing the fact. If the iron wire was clean, the tin will 
solder it to the sheet. If heated too much, the tin will 
oxidise and will not hold the wire: A little experience with 


A series of slight taps with a chasing 


a piece of tin and some wire will soon show when to stop. 
When the tin is cold, remove the flux with a brush and 
warm water. 7 

Anneal the piece of copper by heating it with the gas 


‘foot blower until it is dark red, then plunge it into water. 


Dry it by rubbing with sawdust. It should bend freely 
after this treatment. 

Lay the copper on the piece of tin, over the wire work. 
Cover it with a piece of 1-16.inch sheet lead, and with a round 
headed or hall pene hammer, Fig. 14, drive the copper into 
the wires. The lead protects the copper from being injured. 

Use an anvil or other solid ground to work on and 
every detail will be- brought out. Repeat this process for 
each space to be filled. : 

A variation of the above method is to carve the relief 
on a piece of -brass and drive the metal over it, also small 
pieces of brass.can be carved and used in combination with 
wire work on the tin. ; 

Much.of the old work was done by carving the design 
into the brass and driving in the copper with the lead. It 
requires a knowledge of working backward. The results are 
very sharp. If care has not been taken to carve with the 
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right amount of atmosphere, the relief nis generally be 
hard in feeling. 

Driving the metal over a relief gives a softer effect, as 
all hard edges are rounded, but the relation of the planes 

are still the same. It requires the less actual knowledge of 
the two methods. 

. For the carving, make some chisels from tool steel, in 
the way described for chasing tools, except that the ends 
are shaped like Fig. 15. In order to be hard enough to 
hold their edges, harden and temper to a yellow color. 
Make a series of these chisels, round nose, square nose and 
V-pointed, Fig. 15, and of varying sizes as they will be 
useful in many kinds of carvirig. Do not hesitate to make 
a new tool if you haven’t one to fit into the place you are 
carving. Making one now will probably save time on some 
future work. 

Melt some good pitch in an iron pot and stir in brick- 
dust, or plaster of Paris. Dry earth colors may be used as 
Venetian Red, Yellow Ochre, etc. Pitch is too brittle by 
itself and needs to be tempered with something else. Any 
degree of plasticity can be given by adding tallow. Heat 
the end of a block and smear the pitch on or fill an iron 
bowl with it. The small sheet iron bowls used by chemists 
for sand baths can be used if you first melt up some lead 
in the bottom and let it cool in it, to give it steadiness. 
It is then set on a sand bag or sand ring, sold by dealers 
in engraver’s supplies. 

Warm the brass and stick it on the pitch, allowing some 
to run up the edges to hold it securely in place. With the 
aid of the chisels carve the brass into the desired relief. 

When this has been done, go over the surface with 
chasing tools and give it any degree of modeling you wish. 

It is now laid‘on the anvil, covered with copper and the 


sheet lead and a proof taken. If satisfactory, cover it with 
the copper strip and lead and make the impress in its 
proper place. 


To keep the relief from being damaged if struck, flow 
soft solder into the hollows on the back of the metal. To 
do this, make a brush by hammering the end of a small stick. 
Heat the copper underneath with the blowpipe. With the 
wooden brush, paint the indentations with flux. If the 
heat is too high, the wood of the brush will turn brown.’ If 
but gently heated, it will be possible to clean the metal, 
with the flux. | | 

The solder will only hold where the metal is clean, so 
care should be used to clean only where the solder is. wanted. 

When the metal is well cleaned, raise the temperature 
by bringing it nearer the flame and when the flux dries, 
touch the copper with some soft solder* and it will immedi- 


ately run wherever the metal is hot enough. Continue add- 


ing the solder until all indentations are full. It is then al- 


lowed to cool. 
Place the wooden box on a sheet of copper of the 


same gauge that was used for the sides and run a line around 


it to mark off the bottom. 

A quarter inch lap is allowed on each side. Cut or saw 
outside the quarter-inch lap, taking away the small squares 
from each corner at the same time. Fig. 16. 

Next, a piece of 5-16 round bar steel is taken and the 
head rounded to make a doming punch, Fig. 17. Harden it 
and temper to a purple color. Drive it into the end of a 
_ block of wood, which will leave a cup shaped cavity. Lay 


*Note. Soft solder is composed of varying parts of tin and lead. It is 
commonly called plumbers’ solder and may be obtained at most plumbing 
shops or hardware stores. Tin alone can be used on copper. 
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successively Lite corner of the bottom sheet above the hole 
and gently drive the metal into it. This will make four 
small hemispherical feet, to raise the box above whatever 
it is set on, and keep the corners from scratching. Each 
cavity is then filled with solder. 

The laps are beaten into shape and left till later. 

It will be necessary to line the inner surfaces of the box. 
A piece is cut with the snips, Fig. 18, for the bottom, allow- 
ing laps of + inch and the corners removed as the outer bot- 


~fig. /8~ 


A strip is cut for the inner sides but 


tom piece was made. 
A lap is left on one end, 


no lap left on the upper edge. 
Fig. 19. 

Fit the outer and inner covering in place and when they 
are ready, remove and “‘tin’’ all joints and laps that are to 
be soldered. This is done by carefully heating the metal and 
rubbing the wooden brush, only where the solder is to run, 
then raising the heat and touching the heated metal with . 
solder till all the clean parts have an even coat of tin. If 
too much accumulates in one spot, it can be evened by 
wiping quickly while hot, witha rag. When all joints are 
nicely tinned, fit the sides to the bottoms, and with the aid 
of wooden blocks and iron wire, tie together. See that the 
laps touch each other on the tinned surfaces. Heat a solder- 


ing iron (copper), Fig. 20, hot, but not red, and lay on the 
joint until the metal under the soldering copper is warm 
enough for the solder to run. 

This can be learned by watching the edge of the joint 
When the 


and noting the reflection of light on the solder. 
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solder is solid the color is white but when melted it has a 
liquid appearance which can be soon distinguished. 

Move the soldering to a new part as soon as the solder 
runs. If the joint does not fill, additional solder may be 
applied to the joint and be drawn in, if the metal is hot 
enough. 

When the sides of each lining are joined and the bot- 
toms soldered on, the next step is to fit in between them 
the wooden frame. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ART IN PEWIER 
Jules Brateau 
(CONTINUED) 


Now, tipping the mould on the table, the founder re- 
moves the pincers holding the caps. The one at 
the base, forming the foot of the goblet, comes away almost 
of itself. He removes the other core forming the interior 
of the goblet by inserting a piece of hard wood into the hole 
previously occupied by the dowel which held it centered 
with the small core of the foot. With light strokes of the 
mallet he presses upon the large core to loosen the shapes. 
He removes them one by one, by the wooden handles. 
The pewter issues from the mould beautiful and brilliant 
with its channels and the three seams. The founder grasps 
it with his hand protected by felt, and places it carefully on 
a soft bed of cloth, for while the object is hot, a blow will 
shatter it. 

The detailed description of the casting is much longer 
than the operation itself, and, as in all trades in which 
manual labor plays a great part, the sight of the processes 
is more instructive than the best explanations. 

In casting successive goblets the details above described 
must be scrupulously observed. 

The casting of a tray is less complicated, because 
the mould is more simple in construction. : 

In order to cool the mould after casting, it is 
immersed gradually and almost wholly in a tub of hot water, 
instead of being pressed with a cloth. In this case, the 
mould, beside being held in the pincers applied for the pur- 
pose of handling it easily, must be clamped at various points 
of its circumference, as otherwise, during the immersion, it 

would burst open and 
allow the metal to es- 


cape. 


Illus. 57, 58 and 59—Pewterers pouring pewter into small moulds held between the knees (from Salmon’s treatise, 1788). 


make it ready for service. 


. Drageoir étain. 
48. Drageoir plateau étain. 


” Platest (Chardon). 
So. _Gobelet étain. 
Aétain repoussé. 
d’enfant. 
A | 
1 (Cire). 


Fig, 24?—Page from an exhibition catalogue, in which each exhibitor had to submit 
w design concerning his work and tools, A, mould of tray; B, steel clamps; 
C, wood handle; DD, ladles to pour pewter; E, neck; F, braces; G, feet. 


Let us now return to the goblet, in order to finish it and 
The jet, or run, is cut at its 
base by sharp pincers, shears, or saw. A soldering iron 
may also be used (Fig. 25, B B), and when there are many 
jets to be cut, the use of the gas iron is preferable, since it 
simplifies the ope- 
ration (Fig. 25, E). 
Nothing remains 
to mar the exterior 
of the goblet but 
seams of the three 
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Illus. 60 and 61,—Pewter trays by Jules Brateau, obtained by the founding process described in these pages. 


r as fine lines running from the top to the edge of the 
standard of the piece, delicate in proportion as the mould 
has been well adjusted, but in all cases plainly visible. The 
founder is rarely able to obliterate these seams, and when 
they traverse a decorative detail, the hand of the engraver 
alone can repair the injury thus effected. If, however, they 
follow their course over a flat surface, the ordinary work- 
man can erase them with sharp scrapers (Fig. 26). 

At the points where the channels, have remained on 
the piece, and are too thick to be removed with the scraper, 


Fig. 25.—Different kinds of soldering irons. 


A, pewter cast after founding; BB, soldering irons in copper; 
CCC, soldering irons in iron; D, wood handle; E, soldering iron in copper for gas heat. 


as at the funnel of the ‘‘neck,’’ an ecouenne,a sort of rasp, 
is used. This instrument, unlike a file, cuts squarely, 
and its end may be sharp, blunt, half round, or bent 
(Fig. 27, ABBCD). 

At the bottom of the goblet there is a hole at the junc- 
tion of the core of the body with that of the foot; the hole 
having been produced by the dowel which served to center 
and hold them. This must be closed with pewter of the 
same alloy, taken from the crucible with a small ladle. To 
do this, the body of the goblet is filled with a tampon of 
felt, or a bag of sand, the piece is turned up- 
side down, and molten pewter poured into 
the hole. The adjacent parts have been pre- 
viously cleansed and scraped, since even the 
small quantity of glazing liable to remain 
on the section, would prevent the complete 
union which this precaution and the red 
heat of the metal assure. 
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The interior of the goblet, however well cast, requires 
further care. 
lathe, which is an indispensable part of the founder’s equip- 
ment. It.is turned by a pedal, or by a crank, acting upon 


It must be put on the shand -or foot-— 


a fly-wheel, which itself, by means of a tense cord of cat-gut, 


transmits rapid motion to the lathe. 
_ At the end; or ‘“‘chuck,”’ of the lathe is placed a round, 
hollow receptacle, technically called a ‘‘mandrel”’ (Fig. 28,B). 
This box is made of well seasoned alder, beech or elm; 
it is sawed*into slits at equal points of the circumference, 
and encircled by a broad outside ring (Fig. 28, D), by means 
of which it is able to expand and contract, as the ring ap- 
proaches or recedes from the edge of the box; allowing the 
goblet to be inserted, or removed. 


The workman, leaning a chisel with rounded head and 


Fig. 27.—Different kinds of files for pewter work. 


wooden handle upon the support at the front of the lathe, 
applies this tool to the mouth of the goblet. With a light, 
firm stroke, and careful to avoid scratching, he inserts his 
sharp tool and forces it to the bottom of the goblet, cutting 
away a very slight quantity of metal, as the goblet was 
made of the desired thickness, and was nearly perfect be- 
fore this last process. The workman now fixes a tampon of 
woolen fabric at the end of a stick, dips it in oil, fine pumice, 
and rotten stone, and with this mixture effaces the marks 
of the chisel. This done, he burnishes the piece to give a 
brilliant surface. 


23 


_ Fig. 28.—A, chuck of ‘the lathe; B, ‘inandrel open; ‘©, mandrel closed ; 
D, metal ring (often in ‘pewter). 


The issdeiabatie is a sort of round, curved hives of pol- | 


ished steel which is rubbed from time to time upon chamois 


skin sprinkled with red polish, or upon pewter in order to | 


keep it in good condition. 

The burnisher should lightly: pass over the whole inside 
of the goblet; the latter. being dampened with soap — to 
prevent it from adhering to the burnisher. 

Beside turning, a variety Of round brushes of ron; 


copper, nickel, bristle and even chambis, are attached to. 
the lathe, and used according to the requirements of spe- . 
cial cases; the object to be polished being. held in the hand * 


and in front of the brush. 

The foot of the goblet is also finished on the lathe. 

At this point, a metal wire hair brush chosen according 
to the work, and dipped in pumice and rotten stone, is at- 
tached to the lathe and lightly swept over the whole dec- 
orated surface. Then, the goblet is brushed with soap suds, 
and dried in saw dust, and the long work is at an end. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


£ 
EXHIBITION OF HANDICRAFTS IN BROOKLYN 


The Handicrafters held their spring exhibition from 


April 1st to 11th at the Pratt Art Club, Brooklyn. This 


exhibition was the largest and the most successful they 
have had. There was quite a collection of Indian baskets 
and silverwork from the Navajo Indians, hand woved linen 
from Italy, and embroidery and lace from the Italian school 


CUP AND SAUCER—C. BABCOCK 
Light and dark grey bine design, leave china white or cream with pias Glaze to which is added a little Yellow Brown. 
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in Macdougal street, New. York. City. Greenwith 
House sent woven rugs, the basket shop of Bellefontaine, 
Pa., beautifully made baskets. Miss A. Dewitt sent some 
very artistic baskets treated in an unusual way. The 
Rokesly shop of Cleveland had an excellent exhibit of 
jewelry, Miss Emily F. Peacock some very simple and 
interesting silver chains and.cuff links, Miss Ivins a carved 
ring in gold and some unique cuff buttons carved in silver. 
Mr. Cheney sent a very beautifully wrought copper vase, 
and some jewelry. Miss J. Huston sent some wood carving 
and a ¢arved horn comb, Miss J. Hoagland pottery, Miss 
M. Behr stencils, and the Minneapslis Guild a very well 
chosen exhibit of the different handicrafts. 


| £ 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Mrs. A. H. M.—If the acid of the lemonade discolored the grapes on your 
bowl and the paint could be scraped off, it was badly underfired. 


Mrs. C. W. M.—We refer you to the articles on gold and raised paste in 
the Class Room Keramic Stupro. Dec. 1905. Your paste was probably 
insufficiently fired so the gold burnished off or the gold was too thin or else, 
which however, is doubtful, it was overfired, in which case it would give a matt 
ochre effect. The only thing would be to regild and refire. Possibly there 
was something wrong with your gold or the method of putting on. 


Mrs. E. B: K.—If your gold and sometimes carmine rub off as well as the 
pink you mention there is no doubt that your china is underfired. In regard 
to painting roses see articles on flower painting in Keramic Stupio Class 
Room July and Aug. 1907. Carnation 1 and 2 make a good salmon pink 
when tinted. 


ART COLON HARBOR 
Rest, Recreation and Study. Six Instructors. Write to 
A. G. Randal, Art Club, Providence, R. I. 


TUDIO APARTMENT TO RENT, FURNISHED, during July, 
August and Sept. Rent $40 per month. Studio 28x17, 
north light, 2 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. Apply to 
E. F. Peacock, 232 East 27th Street, New York City. 


CHIN A P AINTERS If you want to get more merit into your painting and pro- 

Tre that alle, send at for of sore 
Coloring na Painting. contains more pointers and information than 
are found in half a dozen gg on china painting. Tt It container the of 


a $20 course of instruction 5 cents. postpai 
KERAMIC SUPPLY 658 Lemeke. Indianapolis. Ind. 


WOULD YOU SKETCH FROM NATURE? Best instruction 

in Oil, Water Color and Charcoal. With pleasantest vaca- 
Zits | tion surroundings. Terms include board and room. 

Codgeshall Camp and Studio, on the beautiful Cape Ann shore. 


Write for booklet. “Cofgeshall,” 473 Beacon St,, Lowell, Mass. 


THREE CENTS EACH BY MAIL 


Shirt waist buttons any size, oval, round or heart-shape, in fine white china to deco- 
rate, delivered at your home for three cents each. An elegant assortment of French 
and and Austrian china for decorating.’ No catalogue. We do not substitute if we are 
out when you order. Belt, bar and hat pins with china to fit, complete, 15c each. 


Hudson Crockery Company. 349 South Salina Street. Syracuse, N. Y. 


OUGA CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES 


Latest complete illustrated Catalogue 30c. New Sl nD iris. Figure, Land- 


counts given in Catalogue. 
Only one- and two-cent stamps accepted. 


=j/ POTTERY SCHOOL — Second Year 

> Matt Glazes, Underglaze Decoration, Mold Making, ete. 

Cc Term opens June 29. Send for Catalogue. 

= Badger Summer School of Pottery 

Fe Madison, Wisconsin 


Send for our free booklet 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., Svracusz, N. Y. 
When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


ARE YOU GOING 


To the Third International on 
Art Education in London, August, 19087? 


All information is given in the Official Organ 
of the American Committee the latest Congress 


the foremost illustrated monthly magazine for supervisors and teachers of drawing. 


$1.50 per copy. THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 


15 cents per copy. 


White China Before. buying White China call at 165 


Tremont Street and see the choice line of © 


French, Austrian and Belleek, Mrs. H. E. 
for Decorating 


Mrs, H. E. HERSAM 
jie Bh at 3:30 p. m. 165 Tremont St., BOSTON 


HE HANDICRAFT GUILD OF MINNEAPOLIS. SCHOOL OF AP 


PLIED DESIGN. Summer Session, June 15 oF July 17, 1908. 
ALES, Sec’y, 


Ernest A. Batchelder, Director. Address FLOREN 
| The Guild, Minneapolis. 


A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 


COBDEN’S SPECIAL CERAMIC COLORS 10 powder 
COBDEN’S PURE ROMAN GOLD First Quatty onty 


Medium, Brushes and all materials for China Decorating. 
Price List containing ‘‘Hints on China Painting, ’ free on request. 


Agent for Revelation Kilns. 


13 S&S. 16th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Special Agent for Heramic Studio Publications 


White China 
for Decorating 


YY 


FRANCE 
If you ‘want the best Quality, Shapes, Results 
in Firing 
USE THIS MAKE OF CHINA 


New Catalogue just issued, will be sent on ‘application. Goods must 
be ordered through nearest local dealer. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Endemanp & Cburchill 
50 Murray St. | New York 
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HIGGINS’ 
3 | FICE PASTE 
GETABLE GLUE, ETc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives, 
and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. a Nas be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, and well putup. At Dealers,Generally. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mfrs., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


BRANCHSS: CHICAGO. LONDON 


<orov 


VIENNA CHINA 


Vase, No. 111-681, 13 in. * 
Bonbon, No. 1 Ruth, 43 in. 
Whisky Jug, No, 1052, 114 in. 


IN WHITE 


FOR DECORATING 


Fires perfectly. Exquisite shapes. Low priced. 
Sold by the leading merchants throughout the U.S. 


Have you our white china catalogue? 


BAWO 


MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


26 to 34 Barclay St., New York 


Always in the Lead 


We are first to offer to the 
keramic world items of interest 
in this line, 


Decorated 
Gold Band 
French China 
for : 
Monogram Work 


One-eighth inch burnish gold 
band line on all pieces. 


sauce plates, cups 


All sizes rim 
and saucers, covered ware, open vegetable dishes, all sizes of platters, 
etc, 


plates, soup plates, 


_ Prices—50% less than you can buy the white china and decorate 
it yourself. 


Note—Gold bands and lines are both difficult and tedious work, 
even for experienced artists, and owing to the increased demand for 
monogram work, we offer this line of gold band china all ready for 
the monogram, at prices exceedingly low. Write for prices, if interested. 


W. A. Maurer - Council Bluffs, Iowa 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


a 


THE TEACHER UF CHINA PAINTING, by D. M, Gempana. 

: Better than six months lessons. Mistakes in firing, glaz- 

ing, grounding, painting, thoroughly explained. unda- 

mental principles of conventional decorations: gold re- 

ceipt; lessons in flowers, figures, etc.; practically all; also silk painting, oil, 
8tc. 75 cents per copy, postage 5 cents. 


Samples of Campana’s Colors mailed on receipt of business card. 
100 LUSTRE COLORS, combinations with all the latest colors. 
Many new treatments and how to make them. A very interest- 


D. M, CAMPANA, 132 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO 
N E ing variety of colors, schemes and effects, by D. M. Campana. 


Price 45 cents, mail, 2 cents. 


CHINA, GOLD AND COLORS 
Selling at Less than Cost 


During the dull season we desire to offer a selection 
of china at a price which we know will interest you. 

We are showing here a few desirable pieces selected 
from our fine stock of china and will kindly ask you to 
note the prices which should appear very tempting. 

Order now; as the stock is limited. : 

No. 1, 40c. creamer cut to 27c.; No, 2, $1.10 tea pot 
cut to 82c.; No. 3, 80c sugar bowl cut to 55c.; No. 4, 
45c. sugar bowl cut to 30c.; No. 5, 55c. teapot cut to 

5c.; No. 6, 35c. creamer cut to 25c.; No, 7,.50c. 5” 
almond prey cut to 37c.; No. 8, $1.50 whipped cream 
cut to $1.00; No. 9, 90c. nut bowl cut to 60c,; No. 10, 
60c. steins cut to 42c.; No. 11, $1.25 lemonade jug cut 
to 84c.; No. 12, 90c. hat pin holder cut to 57c.; No..13, 
75c. creamer cut to 48c.; No. 14, $1.50 teapot cut to 
$1.05; No. 15, $1.00 sugar cut to 75c.; No. 16, $1.00 
sugar basket cut to 75c. 

Try a box of Erko Gold, More Gold, Ground finer 
9 Brightest Gold made. 655c, per box, $6.00 
per dozen. 


All Erko China colors 10c. per vial. Try a few. 


ERKER BROS. OPTICAL CO. 
604OliveSt. - St.Louis 


NO 7 


NO 8 


No-9 


_from our stock of some five thousand items. 


China Decorators Choose. 


' We fill orders complete on day received.- Our prices, with spe- 
cial discounts to teachers and academies, are the lowest. 


We Sell Se 
Hasburg’s Gold for $7.20 per dozen. 
La Croix Colors, 33% discount from manufacturer's list. 
and all goods at prices in proportion. 
Ask especially for illustrated list of our New American Ware, 


warranted to fire. 
Vases as low as 30c. Large Tankards, $1.00 


Let us surprise you with catalog and prices. 


The A. B. Closson, Jr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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Lenox, Incorporated, Trenton, New Jersey 


Formerly the CERAMIC ART CO. 


We invite the attention of Ceramic Painters to our extensive line 
of the newest and most artistic forms in our Celebrated Bellee 
e China for realistic and conventional styles of decoration. 


NO. 970 


NO. 688 
DESIGNED BY M. M. MASON 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


NO. 969 
DESIGNED BY M. M. MASON 


RELIABLE FITCH KILNS 


The thoveands ct these Kilas in wee testify t0 


THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE KILN 


4 


INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. 
COST LITTLE TO OPERATE. 


* 


The only fuels which give perfect results in 
Glaze and Color Tone. 


No. 2 Size 14 x 12 in.......$30.00 No.1 Size 10 x 12 inz......$15.0U 
No. 2 Size 16x 12 in....... 20.00 


No.3 Size 16x19 in....... 40.00 
o.3 Size 16x 15 in....... 25.00 
Write for Discounts. No.4 Size 18x 26in....... 50.00 


STEARNS, FITCH &CO., : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gas Kiln 2 si 
as Alln < sizes Charcoal Kiln 4 sizes 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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‘Mail Orders 


The notable success of this department and its inci- 
dent and substantial growth have brought it prestige 
and admiration, and is a splendid example of a modern 
institution that affords its customers the highest perfection of 
service, under legitimate and prudent methods. Our catalogue of 


White China for Decorating 


contains “the biggest line ever” of —well, everything for every- 
body. Send for it at once—it’s free to every one. 


L. B. King & Co. 


103 Woodward Avenue, 
Dep’t «Detroit, Mich. 


Aids'the Decorator - - Informs the Collector 
. THE GLASS AND POTTERY WORLD (Green Book) 


Discusses practical pottery and decorating problems as 
experienced by both manufacturers and amateurs. 


— PROF. C. F. BINNS, Editor, Practical Science Departments. 


A staff cogrespondent is circling the world in ! 
search of Rare Pottery which is Illustrated. 


Feature Articles on Famous Potteries 
} Two Dollars a Year 


(O@™ During May and June a special rate of One Dollar 
. will be made to subscribers of the Keramic Studio, ? 


Glass and Pottery World - - Chicago 
358 Dearborn Street 


BISCHOFFS 
Colors, Gold and Enamels 


China. 


are high grade specialties 


Most complete selection and unequaled tints superiorly 
ground in turpentine ready to be mixed with the oils. 


_ Mr. Bischoff will give a course of lessons in the new 
studio during the rose season (Feb. to May inclusive), 
an opportunity to study roses out-of doors (free light 
studies or still life). Also design and its application 
to china will be made a feature. For particulars 
address 


BISCHOFF’S 
Art School and: Gallery 
South Pasadena, Cal. 


Designs and Studies for rent or sale 
with color treatment 


The finishing touch is that indefinable finality 
of artistic effort which gives Pouyat china its 
enduring claim to supremacy. ery passing 
season witnesses a steady increase in the Amer- 
tcan demand for the best that the Pouyat factory 
produces. 

to the importance of this 
demand, we respond to tt with due appre- 
ctation. 


* 


PAROUTAUD & WATSON 
37 and 39 Murray Street, New York 
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Mise Emilie C. Adams 


Portraite and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 
Decorative Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color 
_ Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N.Y. 
and Director of the Troy, N. Y., School of Arts and{Crafts. 


Mrs. Anne L. B. Cheney 


Instruction in Design, Porcelain Decoration, Tooled and Cut 
Leather, Jewelry and Metals. Also a full line of Fry Colors for 
sale. Agent for Japanese prints. Designs for rent. 


Studio, 82 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


Mre. K. E. Cherry 


Classes in China Painting and Water Colors 


Studies for Rent, realistic and conventional, 
Send for Catalogue. 


213 Fidelity Building., 


Elna 8S. Christianson 


Instruction in Design and China Decoration 


Designs for sale. Firing Carefully Done. 
Orders Promptly Executed, 


Class in Ceramic Design for out-of-town pupils taught by cor- 


St. Louis, Mo. 


respondence. 
Miss Jessie Louise Clapp 


Lessons in China and Water Color Painting 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


Studio: 125 West Kennedy S&t., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp 
Mrs. R. ¥. Bateman 
Classes in Water Color and China Painting 
AGENT REVELATION KILN. 


Lustres and Tools for Illuminated Leather. 
Studio, 2601 Virginia Street. + + + Berkeley, Cal. 


Miss Mabel C. Dibble 
Studio 806 Marshall Field Building 
87 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Classes and Private Instruction in Conventional Design for 
Porcelain. Special attention to Order Work. Satsuma Ware 


for decorating, and fine Japanese brushes for sale. Conventional 
Designs in Water Color for rent or sale. Catalogue. 


Gertrude Estabrooks’ 
Hand Books on methods and colors for painting in Water 
Colors. Flowers—Figures—Landscapes. Price $1.00 


LESSONS, AND STUDIES TO RENT 
1103 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, III. 


Marshal T. Fry’s Summer Class 
at Southampton, Long Island 


Design and its relation to ceramics and textiles. Landscape 
Nomposition, and out-door painting in charcoal and oil color. 
‘ix weeks—-July lst to August 12th. For further information 

ddress Marshal T. Fry, 327 Ceriral Park West, N. Y. City. 


Miss Caroline Hofman 
Design and the Decoration of China 
(Recommended by Mr. Marshal T. Fry) 


Studio, 120 West 16th Street, 
House of Industry Butlding 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 


—CLASSES IN— 


China and Water Color Painting 


STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. Co_umsus, OnI0 
Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


AERAMIC STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


California 
Culp, 260 2601 Virginia St 
Mrs. R. V Seleman. 2601 Virginia St. 
LOS ANGELES 
M. _ Perley, Blanchard Hall, Studio 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Mrs. G. E. Dorn, 647 McAllister St. 


Colorado. 


DENVER. 
Miss Carrie Conley, £4 Temple Court, 
15th and Californ 
Ida C. Failing, 1041 South 
Fifteenth Street. 
Bertha M. Hendricks, 1445 
Champa St. 


District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON. 
Mr. doa Putzki, 1110 F. St. N. W. 


Roo 
Sherratt Art Studio, 608 13th S&t., 


Georgia 


ATLANTA 
=. William I Lycett, Studio 834 White- 
a 


305 West Peachtree 
Miss Jeannette Williams, 375 Pied- 
mont Ave. 


CHICAGO. 
F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium Tower 
Campana, Art School, Room 
‘112 Auditorium Bldg. 
Jeanne M. Stewart, 704 Mar- 
shall Field Building. 

Prof. Franz J. Sebware 840 Fine Arts 
Building, 203-207 Michigan Bvd. 
Blanche Van Court en 102 

Auditorium Buildin 
Ione Wheeler, 1027 Pie Arts Bidg. 
Mrs. a eachy, 116 Audito um 


Buildi 
tabrooks, 1103 Auditor- 
Miss Mabel "o. Dibble, Studio, 806 
Field Buildin 
. Herbert, 110 ‘Auditorium 


Bul 
Adele ‘Hebican Siver, 1106 Auditor- 
ium Tow 


lowa 


DES MOINES 
Alice Seymour, 1607 Ninth Street. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE 
Mrs. L. M. Swartwout, Ethel E. Swart- 
wout, 103 West Saratoga St. 


Massachusetts. 


BOSTON. 
Miss Ella A raeeae Hotel Oxford, 


ersam, 165 Tremont St. 
ios E. E. Page, 286 Boyleston St. 


Michigan 


DETROIT 
Mariam L. Candler, 608 Fine Arte 
Building, 30 Adams Avenue W. 
Mrs. Anne L. B. Cheney, 82 Broad- 

way. 


Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry, 213 Fidelity Bldg, 
KANSAS CITY. 
Mrs Gertrude T. Todd, 306 Studio 
Building, ° corner 9th and Locust 
streets. 


Minnesota. 


ST. PAUL 
Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist, 2298 
Ave., St. Anthony 
ar 


New York. 


BUFFALO. 
rs. C. C. Filkins, 609 Main Street. 
DUNKIRK 
Miss Carrie E. Williams, 19 E. 6th st. 
LANSINGBURGH. 
Miss Emilie C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. 


Charles A. Herbert 
Water Color Painting and Leather Craft 


Studies for rent—Landscape and Heads 


Designs, Colors and Tools for Leather Craft 


Send for Catalogue 
Studio, 1107 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, III. 


Miss M. M. Mason 
Miss Elizabeth Mason 
Design and tts Application to Porcelain. 


Designs with Color Schemes furnished. 
48 East 26th St., New York. 


T. McLennan 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York 


An entirely new set of Studtes ready for rent 


T. McLennan-Hinman will teach in Chicago for a few weeks 
beginning Feb. 10th. An entirely new set of studies and pic- 
tures have been made, many landscapes and flower in trans- 
parent and opaque methods. A few of the studies are at present 
on exhibition at A. H. Abbott’s, and any information regarding 
the classes may be obtained there. 


Miss Ada L. Murray 
Studio 151 West 140th Street, New York 


Special to Teachers coming to New York for Instruction: 


_ The finest collection of over one hundred NEw naturalistic de- 
signs on china—teachers allowed to copy at $2 per day. 


Telephone 1070 Audubon 


Mrs. M. A. Neal : 
Studio open all Summer. 


Instruction in Decoration of Porcelain, and Water Color. 
Original Studies and Sketches for sale and rent. 


Studio: The Broadway, 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone 2297 Bryant 


Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


Classes in Water Color 


39 West 67th Street 


Miss E. E. Page 
Teacher of Water-Color and China Decorating 


will conduct a limited party for a three-months tour of Europe, 


sailing in May. Itineraries on request. 


Studio, 286 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Laura Overly 
Studio, 27 W. 26th Seiet New York 


Classes in Porcelain Decoration and Water Color. Tel- 
ephone 981 Madison Square. 


Henrietta Barclay Paist 
Design and the Decoration of Porcelain 


A practical course in Design for the China Decorator by corres- 
pondence. Write for particulars. Designs and Studies for sale 


or rent. Decorative Monograms made to order. Send for cata- 


St. Paul, Minn. 


logue. 2298 Commonwealth Avenue, 


St. Anthony Park, - - - 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 


New York 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
FOR THE 
DESIGNER..POTTER..DECORATOR. .FIRER 

AND CRAFTSMAN 


Editor—Mrs. ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU. 
Publishers—SaMvUEL Epovarp RoBINEAU, GEORGE H. CLARK. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Subscriptions. 
One year $4.00 
One year, to all foreign countries within the Postal4Union p . 4.00 
Trial subscription, three months . 2 4 1.00 
CLUB RATES 
Five subscriptions . é 4 . Each $3.65 


General Advertisements. 


Copy must be sent on or before the 10th of month preceding issue. 


Full page, 8 x 11 45.00 Eighth page, 24#x4 9.00 
Half page, 8x54 ‘ ; ’ 25.00 2 inch, single column, 4 in. wide 7.00 
Quarter page, 4x54. ; 15.00 14 inch, single column, 4in. wide 5 
4 inches, single column, 4x4, 12.50 1 inch single column, 4 inches, wide 4. 
3 inch, single column, 4.inches wide 10.50 4 inch, single column, 4 inches wide 2.50 


Discount 10 per cent. on yearly contracts only 
Teachers’ Special Rates. 
Directory, 85 cents per issue; $9 per year; payable in advance 
Card 1 x 3 and Directory $2.50 per issue; $24 per year, payable quarterly in advance. 


Magazines sent free to all advertisers. 
All communications and remittances should be sent to 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Copyrighted, 1908, by the Keramic Studio Publishing Co., Syracuse,'N.'Y. 
Entered at the Post O ce at Syracuse, N. Y., as Secon Class atter,,August 2, 1899 


Do Your Own Decorating 


To decorate china means profit to you—it’s a most fascinating pas- 
time as well. Every china decorator knows the 


HAVILAND 
e- We recommend it as one of the most desirable shapes ever brought 


out of France. We carry a full line, odd pieces or dinner sets. 
Ask for our “China Book 19” mailed free (postage 5c). 


ee Geo. W. Davis & Co. of Rochester (since 1888), 2356 State Street. 


rr. 


> 
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Special oe of White China until 
May Sst. Lessons and [Firing 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HERAMIC STUDIO I 


= 
— 
S BRUSHES 
~ 


iy) are made of the finest quality of selected hair sy 


by experienced workmen, and the name“F.W. 
a Devoe & Co.” on the brushes you use is an in- ee 
he surance of quality. Devoe Gold Lining Brushes 7 
eS can be had of all dealers if you ask for them. rt 
~ The largest stock of china painting materials in the U. S. = 

Distributing Agents for 
Hasburg’s Roman Gold. 
Write us about it. 
‘iS 
OF 
F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 
Ss] Fulton and William Sts., New York tal 
OY 176 Randolph St., Chicago, 
SS) 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. fa 
© 
7 Just Published: A reprint of Fanny. Rowell’s Book. “eK 
ey, “The Use of Lustres,” 50c; to all who answer this ad, Pale 
ke - and mention the Keramic Studio we will mail a copy 3 
for 25c—to all others 50c cK 


>= 


COLORS MATERIALS 
Industries 


We are importers and manufacturers, and carry 


a large stock of all the world-renowned brands of 


CERAMIC COLORS 


We desire‘ bulk’’ business,and 
do not sell colors in vials. Orders 
from bottlers of colors solicited. 


Visit our showrooms when in 
New York—a veritable bureau 
of information. Send for ency- 
clopaedic catalogue. 


Six Dark Dlace 
Qus 


New 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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II HERAMIC STUDIO 


“er OSGOOD ART SCHOOL ; 


Summer Term begins June Ist. Pupils can enter at 
any time. Special classes in Oil, Water Colors and 
China Painting, Landscapes, Naturalistic and Conven- 
tional Designs from original studies. 


ARE YOU AWARE THAT 
OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


Is always reliable? There is no difficulty in_ firing Standard 
Pink, as it will develop with the ordinary firing given other 
colors, which is a great advantage. Per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD’S JACQUE ROSE 


You can always depend upon obtaining the rich, dark velvet 
tones so much admired in ‘‘Jacqueminot Roses.”’ Per vial, 75c. 


M. T. WYNNE 
39 West 21st Street, - New York | 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues f 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Fine White China: Decorating 


And Materials for Same 


We carry a complete line of 


Royal Worcester Powder Colors, also German 
and French Colors in Powders 


FREE—43-page Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Address Miss A. H. Osgood, Principal Osgood Art School 
46 W. 21st St., New York 


Wool Tapestry Canvas in All Widths 


P2470 


Agent for Revelation China Kilns 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UID PAS 
FFICE PASTE 


HIGGINS’ 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. | | 


-} Are the Finest and Best InKs and Adhesives | 
A : Se Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives, } _ 
a and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you,} 


WYNNE’S ROMAN GOLD | cuss. ities, 271 Ninth Sect 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, LONDON 


icati Send for our free booklet 
Catalogue on Application nd for 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ager Sherratt’s Roman Gold 
: ior to all others in Quantity, Quality and Brilliancy. Fired properly 
rH A DE hed Sand, its brilliancy is unsurpassed. It can be 
if desired. Per box $1; small box 6O cts. Dealers’ and Teachers’ Rates 
eee Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 9 to 12 a. m. and 1 to 4 p. m. AS] 
MI N E R A L T R A N S F E R S White China for Decoration; Colors, Brushes and Oils 
Agent for Revelation China Hilns CO) 


For Decorating 608 13th Street Northwest Washington, D. CA’ 
CHINA, PORCELAIN, GLASS and ENAMELED WARE GR AND FEU CERAMICS, Published, at, $7.50, is now listed at 864 


ue. 
Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Acknowledged by experts to be the finest grade of goods in this line. 


| | A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU i 
| F. WEBER « CO. 


1125 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, P 


Oldest Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


China Painting 
and Artists’ 


Materials 
The IDEAL China Kiln 


The best in the market in regard to 
construction and appearance, etc. 


F. W. & Co’s China Decorators’ 
Banding Wheel, Adjustable 


on Iron Stand, with metal polished 
disk 8% inches in diameter, turning on 
steel pivot. Price $12.00 


a : Send for illustrated catalogue Vol. 263 

| PALM BROS. & CoO. Large Assortment of WHITE — 

| for Decorating can be had at our branc 

| smporters and Manufacturers house, 709 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

148 Chambers St. " ie New York rer carry a complete line of the latest 
esigns. 

| Write to them for Catalogues Vol. 30 

. Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application and 32. 

| St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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HERAMIC STUDIO | III 


Overglaze Colors 


For Porcelain 


in Powder 


NEW Illustrated Cata- 


logue of materials. 


M. M. 


THE BEST QUALITY OF ALL MATERIALS 
Classes by Miss Mason and Miss Elizabeth Mason ee 


Decoration 


NEW Illustrated Cata- 
logue of designs sent 


MASON 


on request. 


48 East 26th St., New York City 


WHITE CHINA 


AND 


CHINA DECORATING MATERIALS 


high ATE 
CATALOGUE 
12c by mail FREE 


E 
WRIGHT, TYNDALE @® VAN RODEN 

- 1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Y The Artists’ OIL AN D WATER COLORS 


— Supply Co. EVERYTHING NEEDED BY ARTISTS 
1642 Barry Ave Photo Supplies Pyrography Outfits 
Chicago || Mail Orders a Specialty. Write for Catalogue. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 
For Firing Decorated China, GlassjEtc. 
ASK FOR “i “More easily and eco- 
COMPLETE nomically fired than 
CATALOGUE made.”! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILKE MANUFACTURING CO., ANDERSON, 


Established 1887 


FRANK DOEHLER 


IMPORTER 


White China for Decorating 
AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


AGENT FOR REVELATION KILNS 


- Manufacturer Doehler’s Roman Gold, 18 grains when mixed. 
DOEHLER’S BLOCK, - - ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
: One minute walk from N. Y. C. R. R. Station. 


ss MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of 


HIGHEST GRADE 
COLORS AND MATERIALS 


for China and Glass Painting. 


China Colors in tubes. 


China Colors by the pound or ounce, 
Vials and Corks for dealers and teachers 
bottling colors, 
First quality gold only. 
Vitro Water Paste for gold. 
Finest French Camel hair Pencils. 
Pure Oils and Mediums. 
All other Materials for China and Glass painting, 
Pyrographic Outfits and Platinum Points. 


+ 


¢ 


Write for Iastrated Catalogue containing instractions 
how to mix and apply China Colors. 


45 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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IV AERAMIC STUDIO 


H. J. CAULAINS 
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Pottery Hiln made in all sizes 


We do not have to ask our kiln to “speak for itself,” but 
take a special pride in referring to the following well known 
artists and factories, where they have made exclusive use of 


our kilns for a long enough time to prove them in every way. 


The Revelation Kiln has certainly been a friend to me. 
I have had mine ten years, and it is doing just as good work 
now as it did at first.—Kathryn Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. 


I have used your Revelation Pottery Kiln for the past 
three years to my entire satisfaction. I have had no repairs 
to make, and have found the firing very regular and even. I 
fire the kiln in five to five and a half hours to cone 03 easily 
without forcing matters.—Cheshire Lowton Boone, Director of 
Art and Hand work in the Public Schools, Montclair. N. J. 


All the work done in the clay modeling class, including 
ottery, architectural tiles and ornaments was fired in the 
evelation Kiln; and much enthusiasm was expressed over 

the results of our firing, I feel that you have produced a Pot- 
tery kiln which has placed pottery making within the possi- 
bilities of school study.—Marshal T. Fry, New York. 


It fires so quickly we can fire three times a day in our work- 
ing room without inconvenience. Our pinks are beautiful, 
the lustres are always fired well, and with enamels it is very 
satisfactory. One can watch the progress of development, 
and never make a mistake.— Sophia V. Culp, San Francisco. 


I should like to express my perfect satisfaction with the 


— of your Revelation Kiln.—Laura Howe Osgood, Dayton, 
10. 


H. J. CaulKins & Co., Ltd. ~ - - 


REVELATION HAILNS 


M. C. PERRY 


It has given us the greatest satisfaction, and we have 


tested the same very severely at times.—Croxall Chemical & 
_ Supply Co., East Liverpool, O. 


I have used Revelation School Kiln No. 2 in experiments 
to prove the feasibility of firing pottery forms made by school 
children. The original cost and moderate expense of running 
the kiln are such as to make it better adapted to school work 
than any other that has come under my observation.—Hugo 
Froehlich, Prang Educational Co., New York. 


I have been using your Revelation Kiln for nine years. 
It is No. 5 and I find it too small for my present needs. Kindly 
send me a catalogue that I may make choice of a larger one.— 


Mf) Sister Josephine, Dominican Academy, New York City. 


I fired your No. 3. Revelation Kiln every day for over a 


‘| year, firing china and glass with perfect success, and I now 


find the lining as good as ever.—Mrs. E. P. Wilson, Minnea- 
polis. 


I can speak for its surpassing any other kiln for highly 
satisfactory results, as well as practicability, convenience, 
economy, to say nothing of its attractive outside appearance. 
The labor and expense of firing in it is reduced to a mimimum., 


ib] — Jeannette Williams, Allanta, Ga. 


Assuring you that I am much pleased with your kiln, and 
shall recommend it to others.—Szster M. Marietta, Sacred 


Heart Academy, Ogden, Utah. 


The kiln has been doing such excellent work. Have never 
had a failure. The glaze is perfect. I had no experience, and 
had never seen a kiln fired, but the instructions were so plain, 
and the working so simple, anyone could do it.—Mrs. Charles 
Whiteman, Roswell, New Mexico. 


I have your kiln firing here as I write, and cannot speak 
too warmly in its favor. In our work here we have used the 
No. 5 kiln for china for nine years, and had perfect satisfaction 
—only a china decorator knows the meaning of this endorse- 
ment. We have also for the past five years used your Revela- 
tion pottery kiln, made for us by you, and have had untold 
pleasure in working out our trials and experiments in pottery, 
and have finally reached a point where we turn out very suc- 
cessful matt glazes, firing to cone 2 down. We hope soon to 
get a new kiln with arraugement or attachment for obtaining 
reducing heat (this ours has not), and then we want to make 
still further experiments. We certainly can give you our very 
highest praise for your kiln. It is a real comfort.—Szncerely 
yours, Henrietta Ord Jones, (Ceramic Department, Pottery and 
Overglaze Decoration on China), St. Louts School of Fine Arts, 
gth and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


I am delighted to say to you that the Revelation Oil Kiln 
manufactured by you has even gone beyond all my expecta: 
tions. It is easy to fire—in fact, the easiest of any in the mar- 
ket—very quick, and izexpensive. It gives a wonderful glaze 
to decorated china. It fires glass very successfully, and also 
underglaze painting, which to my knowledge is only possible in 
a fire-clay muffle. It is needless to wish you success, as it 
already assured.—Yours very respectfully, George Leykauf, 
Detroit, Mich. | 


In answer to your letter, I wish to say that we are very 
much pleased with your Revelation Kiln. We have burned 
your No. 7 almost every day for two and one-half years, and 
we consider it about as good as in the beginning, but, of course, 
certain parts being exposed to the fire, had to be changed 4 
number of times. Your No.6 works absolutely perfect. It 
only requires about 2” layer on the bottom, and we have had 


‘no repairs after two years’ use.—Yours very respectfully, Emil 


Fret Art Glass Co., St. Louts. 


- 24 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Mich 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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AERAMIC STUDIO V 


REVELATION 


M. C. PERRY 


Pottery—Handicraft Guild, Minneapolis, Minn. Porcelain Vase—Adelaide Alsop-Robineau 


Every piece on this page was made from the raw clay to the finish in the Revelation 


Do you know of any other kiln that can show such a record of good work? 


H. J. CaulKins & Co., Ltd. 24 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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VI HERAMIC STUDIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Fry’s Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors 


IN POWDER, AND 


ROMAN GOLD FOR CHINA. 


DEALERS IN ALL MATERIAL USED IN 


CHINA DECORATION 
and Water Color Painting 


AGENTS FOR 
HASBURG’S AND MARSCHING'S GOLD. 
THE REVELATION CHINA KILN. 
THE KERAMIC STUDIO. 
Send for Catalogue mentioning ‘‘ Keramic Studio."’ 


41-43 W. 25th St., New York. 


Until June 15th, the addressof Mr. Marshal T. Fry 
will be 327 Central Park West, New York City. After 
that date and until further notice his address will be 
Southampton, N. Y. 


| 
MRS. FILHAINS 
609 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IMPORTER 


White China and Materials 


Specialty for June Only 


f Lemonade Jug, Belleek No. 1094 . $1.20 
Bowl or Vase, Belleek No. 1089 . . ... . 1.95 
New Goods 


“Combination” Hat- and Scarf-pin Holder, with Ring tree, 40c. 
“Grec”’ Hair Receiver, round, footed, 25c. 
China ball-head Hatpin, 35c. 


Write for Catalog (postage 3c). 


Special Agent for Revelation Kilns 


Filkins’ Burnish Gold 


Once used, never abandoned. PUREST, therefore CHEAPEST 


Hasburg’s Phoenix Gold is put up in such a way 
that it keeps in perfect condition until used. You 
see how the package looks; the only gold that is put up 
in this perfect way; a patented device. 


It is pure gold, ready for use;- results are certain 
with this gold when used according to directions. 
Phoenix Gold is used by ceramists more generally than 
any other; it’s quality is the reason. 


Send for list of our specialties. 
If your dealer does not supply 
them, we will. 


John W. Hasburg Co. 


Incorporated 
Expert Ceramists 
244 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Wholesale Distributors 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


Artistic Forms 


White China 


for Decorating 


Our displays afford an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the selection of shapes that are 
unusual, yet artistically correct. 


Se 


Artists who seek to escape the com- 
monplace in selecting their china will 
appreciate the exclusive nature of our 
stocks. 


Write for Catalogue No. 16, with supplement 


Burley & Company 


118-120 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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